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AFFILIATED MOVEMENTS 
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SOME FEDERATION STATISTICS 


1923 - 1924 
(1) Movements affliated to the Federation .. .-. vate 23 
(2) Corresponding Movements. .. . RL MiMi 4 
(3) Total Membership in Federation Ne SiN a sl eR 
Christian Associations in Hebe Colleges and Higher 
Cari ARMA UN Nem MG NN NG NAMi ATS SpuTay NEON A" 21 c 
Secretaries and workers employed, nationally and locally 524 
(4) Student Conferences and Camps held .. .. .. .. 74M 
Attendance at Conferences and Camps .- -. .- -- 34,590 
Periodicals issued by ng i) arnt ain ws Ns 
Movements .. 39 
Student Volunteers sailed 1923-24 . .. .. .. .. 561 


Statistical information is approximate only. 


(1) This includes 3 Movements affliated at the Meeting of the Gene- 


ral Committee, August 1924 


(2) This includes 2 Movements admitted as Corresponding Move- 
ments at the Meeting of the General Committee, August 1924. 


(3) This includes some pupils in secondary schools, because schoo] 
associations are an integral part of the Student Movements of. 
some countries. 


(4) This does not include small conferences arranged by local 
- associations or camps for schoolboys and schoolgirls. 





INTRODUCTION 
Quo Vadis, the Federation report for 1922-23, showed that the life 


of the universities was profoundly affected by abnormal conditions. 
This, unfortunately, holds true for the greater part of the period covered 
by this report. Last autumn, Europe lay under a shadow as dark as any 
since the war; the German mark discovered new depths, causing 
starvation and despair ; the French franc fell ; Greece was facing the 
problem of a population one quarter of which was made up of refugees. 
Later, stabilisation of the German mark relieved tension, but abject 
poverty remained. In Russia, in spite of improvement in general 
conditions, the lot of intellectuals remained sordid and difficult. A 
letter written in March 1924 from a provincial Russian University gives 
a picture of the abnormal existence which many have come to 
regard as normal : 


** We are in the midst of dead winter, cold and snow in abundance, snow- 
drifts ten and more feet high. It is this that makes the lot of students here the 
most miserable | have seen anywhere. Even Germany and her students are 
in paradise in contrast.... Eighty per cent of all students are tubercular, 
fifteen per cent with open tuberculosis and little prospect of recovery. 
Some of the living quarters here beggar description — damp, dark, cold, 
basement shops, with six to twelve students living in each. A few have iron 
bedsteads, but the bulk of the 400 students who live in one building are 
sleeping on grimy sacks filled with straw. Water must be hauled from wells 
at some distance. Most rooms are without heat.” 


Disasters of various kinds have visited other continents. The earth- 
quake in Japan destroyed many of the university buildings. Students 
at the beginning of term were faced with heaps of ruins and distress on 
a huge scale. China has been in the throes of civil war. During this 
summer floods in South India were so serious that it was necessary to 
close schools and colleges for a time. ‘‘ Scores of dead bodies of men, 
women and children are to be seen floating down the rivers and it is 
heartrending to listen to some of the episodes related.’’ Drought has 
visited a large area of South Africa, cattle are dying, many people are 
ruined and the attendance, at the native colleges in particular, during the 
coming year will be seriously affected. 

Economic pressure in European countries where life has not been so 
difficult as in Germany is such that the problem of finding work after 
leaving the university is acute and the student is burdened with the 
sense of being a superfluous member of society. Holland writes : 
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‘‘ Of the needs being felt in the student life of to-day those resulting from 
our economic situation have come to the foreground most emphatically. They 
imply for many a curtailing of their study, the acquirement of mere practical 
knowledge or examination material, by which great damage is done to pure 
scientific study. Even worse is fhevabyence of need society seems to have 
for those who have finished their studies, a situation prevailing particularly 
with engineers, law-students and even with medical men. ‘This sense of 
superfluity means a leaden pressure and paralyses interest. ‘‘ God appeals to 
us for His service, but our economic situation prevents its possibility.” 


Political and racial questions have nourished strong antipathies 
between France and Germany, between Greece and Turkey, between 
Japan and the United States, between English, Indians and Egyptians. 
These antipathies affect the life of the universities, and make it very 
difficult to conquer a spirit of hate against other nations. “A man 
may learn to love his enemies, but in the case of the Turk, how ?”’ a 
Greek student asks. Io many, love of other peoples and nations seems 
impossible. “ We know that the Christian should love all men, but we 
are too weak, it is impossible.’ 

The work of the Federation is being carried on against. this back- 
ground of material and spiritual upheaval. The dark shadows lying 
across the landscape must not be forgotten in reading the following 
review. It is written from the vantage ground offered by the meeting 
of the General Committee at the end of the year. From that point we 
follow the footprints of members of the Federation during the year 
that is past and look forward to the year that is to come in an effort to 
see with all clearness and all humility how far we are walking in what 
the early followers of Christ called the Way. 


OVER THE FACE OF THE EARTH 


Pathways made by members of the Federation form a network over 
the face of the earth. Secretaries, officers, special visitors, students and 
«volunteers» have, in the past year, wandered far. In consequence 
there has been a distinct growth in mutual understanding and a stronger 
consciousness of being “‘ members of one body in Christ.”’ 


SECRETARIES AND OFFICERS OF THE FEDERATION. 


The following continents have been visited by secretaries and officers, 
— North America, Australasia, Africa and Europe. Mademoiselle 
Bidgrain and Miss Wrong have visited several European countries 
and Miss Rouse has attended various committees and conferences 
in Europe. Monsieur Henriod has spent seven months in South Africa, 
where he travelled in every known conveyance and visited Euro- 
pean and Native colleges, universities and Normal Schools. Mr. 
Hurrey spent part of the year in the United States, and then wen? 
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to Australia and New Zealand. On the way he paid a visit to the Philip- 
pines, and touched at Chinese and Japanese ports. In the spring of the 
year Mr. T. Z. Koo left China to ibe a year’s tour, long eagerly 
anticipated, in Europe and North America. Dr Mott, in addition to 
travelling in the United States and Canada, undertook an’ extended 
missionary tour in North Africa and the Near East, returning through 
the Balkans and Central Europe. In the course of thie tate he wddreecd 
many meetings of students and consulted with the leaders of various 
Student Movements. Monsieur Maury, General Secretary of the French 
Movement, accompanied Dr Mott on part of his tour. 

What is the value and importance of such wanderings over the face 
of He earth ? Let the Movements answer this question in their own 
words. 


Visits make the Federation a reality. 

New Zealand writes of Mr. Hurrey’s visit: “ How rapidly we learn the 
insecurity of the fences of nationality to separate those bound in a strong 
religious fellowship, such as the World’s Student Christian Federation.” 

South Africa writes of Monsieur Henriod’s visit: ‘“‘ We are grateful for 
the renewed revelation of our fellowship with the students of the whole world. 
We feel that at the headquarters of the Federation we have a friend whom we 
trust and who really has a good knowledge of the thought and aspiration 
with which the present generation of students in South Africa is busy.”’ 

India reviewing the last few years says: “‘ Ever since the Conference at 
Peking, 1922, the Federation has become a reality to us, and this relationship 
was strengthened by the visits of two Federation Secretaries.” 


Visits mean steps forward in the work of Movements. 


The visit of a Federation Secretary is made the occasion of planning 
for the future and secretaries are called on for constructive criticism 
in view of their experience in other lands, with other Movements. To 
Mademoiselle Bidgrain a Secretary writes : “give me your opinion of 
the things to be cleared up in the Movement. Yon can judge the 
situation with a more discerning eye than | can.” 


South Africa. ‘‘ Those of us who were privileged to hear Mr. Henriod’s 
impressions of the work of the S.C.A. in South Africa felt that our Move- 
ment had received the challenge, ‘ Forward, march!’ We are grateful for 
much wise and practical help in our problems of method and organisation and 
for the stimulating and freshening of our thinking. We appreciate also the 
repeated emphasis laid upon the necessity for advance thinking... and for 
fearlessness and adventure in dealing with our problems, whether of thought 
or of national life.” 


Monsieur Henriod’s visits to European and Native institutions were 
made the occasion for consideration of the very difficult racial problems 
which South Africa has to face. In reports from Australia and New 
Zealand the phrases “ Mr. Hurrey said,’’ ““ Mr. Hurrey advised,” 
** Mr. Hurrey suggested ”’ frequently occur and tell their own tale. 


Visits bring new courage. 
Small struggling Movements look to the Federation Secretary as a 
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safe person from whom to get advice on troubles and difficulties. “‘ To 
have someone who will sit down with us and work out our problems 
gives us new hope’, is a remark often made by members of small 
Movements in Europe. 


Visits mean turning anew to sources of power. 


Of Dr Mott’s visit, the secretary of a European Movement says : “He 
brought before us Preaately the power of God to solve all our needs 
and problems.’ 


Visits strengthen work for foreign students. 


Federation Secretaries are able through their travels in many lands 
to advise National Movements on work for the foreign students in their 
midst. Mr. Koo is asked to give advice on the question of Chinese 
students in Europe. Monsieur Henriod is asked to do the same with 
regard to South African students, while Mr. Hurrey’s wide experience 
has been invaluable in the United States. 


Visits strengthen the financial position of the Federation. 


A striking example of the connection between visits of secretaries and 
finance is given by Monsieur Henriod’s visit to South Africa. The 
visit cost about £200 ; the South African contribution of £200 a year 
was in arrears, but ie Movement, since his visit, 1s not only paying the 
subscription for the current year, but making up arrears. In addition, 
the European Student Relief contribution rose last year to over & 3000, 
and this in spite of the fact that the country was going through a 
period of financial depression. 


Visits are demanded by the Movements. 


Movements which feel geographical isolation are more and more 
insistent that they should not be left for indefinite periods without 
visits of secretaries. 

South Africa takes this view. 

New Zealand writes “ Mr. Hurrey says we tried to make him do 
sixteen years work in thirty days. If Mr. Hurrey can persuade Federation 

‘ powers "’ that it is bad policy to neglect its outlying fields for so long we 
may be able to treat our next official visitor more gently.” 


Visitation could fill the time of a far larger staff of secretaries than 
the Federation has or is likely to have. Australia suggests that a visit 
once in four years from a Federation Secretary is advisable, while 
India suggests once a year, and South America makes a demand for 
some attention. Of fourteen unafhliated Movements represented at the 
General Committee meeting, last summer, eight made specific requests 
for visits of secretaries who ‘should help them with advice and counsel 
in the pioneer work of their Movements. Poland asks for «visits from 
secretaries who will be willing to hold meetings with small circles. 
We want to learn methods of work and to strengthen ourselves. » 
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_ It is sometimes thought that Federation Secretaries travel mainly 
in Europe. To correct this impression special attention has been given 
here to visits to other continents. 


SPECIAL VISITORS. 


To meet this need the Federation relies more and more on the services 
of national secretaries who are released from their own Movements 
for a limited period and on senior friends who give some time to the 
work of the Federation. Through special visitors it is often possible to 
arrange for lectures, for study courses, for help at conferences. During 
the past year the Briueniviavement released: tea obits staff fon some 
months’ visitation in Europe. The Rev. Herbert Gray held meetings in 
Czechoslovakia and in Hungary and the Rev. F. A. Cockin gave cour- 
ses in apologetics and Bible study at two international conferences. 
Through the British Movement and the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary 
Society it has been possible to arrange that the Rev. W. R. Maltby should 
spend the end of 1924 and the beginning of 1925 visiting colleges and uni- 
versities in India. The Rev. Henri d’Espine, a former secretary of the 
Swiss Movement, helped with an international conference. The Rev. 
Paul Broderson, an old member of the Danish Movement, represented 
the Federation at conferences in Latvia and Esthonia, which were also 
visited by Miss Giesen, a member of the Dutch Movement. Mlle de 
Dietrich of the French Movement has helped with Bible Study outlines. 
This by no means exhausts the list of friends who have given help of 
this kind in the course of the year. 


INTERCOURSE BETWEEN MoveMENTs. 


Movements are entering into closer relationships with each other. 
In the past year the visit of Dr Datta, of India, to Australia and New 
Zealand has formed a personal link between the Student Movements of 
these countries. 

United States (Men). ‘“‘ This year has seen an extension of the summer 
groups of travel. Besides the European group a very representative group 
of de went to Japan and plans are now being made for a similar group 
to na 

India. “‘As an illustration of the increased mutual interest of Student 
Movements we would mention the letter we received from the secretary of a 
Christian Union in South Africa requesting us to let him know the ae 
in India about the problem of Indians in South Africa.” 


STUDENT VOLUNTEERS. 


Beaten ways from land to land are made by the several hundred 

“* Volunteers ’’ who each year go abroad to work for the Kingdom of 
God. From Germany, this year, it has been possible for nine missiona- 
ries to sail. Several Movements are encouraged by the missionary 
outlook of students. 


I] 


Great Britain. “ The year has been an encouraging one, not only because 
there has been a marked increase in missionary interest, in missionary study 
and in offers of service, but also because of the rapid strides ithabhave been 
made in the permeation of the whole Movement with the sense of its share in 
and responsibility for the work of Christ throughout the world.” 


In the attitude towards missions, certain tendencies are evident : 
missionary and international questions are being considered as part of 
the same problem. 


New Zealand. ‘“‘ The missionary appeal comes with most force when 
presented as a part of our general international responsibilities. In this sense 
Dr Datta’s visit awakened great interest, and that, and the work of our 
Foreign Student Secretary in Calcutta, and of the Federation Conference in 
Peking, have roused an interest in the East, especially India and China.” 

The United States in this connection points out a difficulty and a respon- 
sibility : “‘ Students generally are probably no more interested in the 
specific missionary task of the Church than they have ever been. Among the 
more thoughtful students there is a very real and widespread interest in the 
relation of Christianity to the common life of the world. This expresses itself 
more largely in terms of Christian internationalism broadly interpreted than 
in the narrowly defined missionary enterprise. It is, however, incredible that 
in the long run the world task of the Church will suffer from a growing interest 
in:and concern for the world as a whole. A condition exists, however, in 
which: some students who have little interest in Christian internationalism 
may be very much interested in Christian missions. It is obviously our task 
as a Movement to remove this unnatural condition as rapidly as possible by 
securing throughout our membership not only a belief in the evangelism of 
the world but in an evangelism which concerns itself with all the manifold 
aspects of life and which is carried on by men who, in every sense of the word, 
are citizens of the World Society.” 


There is, in addition, a turning of many students from the unique appeal 
of missionary service, to a dedication to Christian work at home or 
abroad. 

France. ‘‘ Our Volunteer Movement is passing through a crisis. There 
has been a desire to widen it, to include all those who, outside the range of 
specific Christian work at home or abroad, would work in their profession, 
whatever that may be, for the coming of the: Kingdom of God. Therefore we 
have two sections, one for Volunteers entering specific Christian work — 
pastors, missionaries, etc.— and the other for those in the professions — 
engineers, doctors, etc. These are united in one movement. It is too early 
to state what the results of this may be. An opposite tendency is to confine 
the Movement to Volunteers for foreign missions.’ 


There is some questioning about the contribution of Christianity. 


Finland. Some students are asking “‘ Is Christianity the only way to God, 
and, if not, are non-Christians needing it >? ”’ 


A transition period is evidently being passed through. But now as 
formerly, the conviction that Christianity is the Way of Life is what 
produces “ Volunteers.” 


Canada. “Students who have done real study of the life of Jesus have 
a most intelligent interest in the extension of the Kingdom and are in many 
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cases ready and anxious to help carry the message of Jesus to the very borders 
of civilisation.” 


MEETINGS BY THE Way. 


Conferences and Committees are like inns where travellers on the 
same road join forces. Here they plan how to meet the perplexities 
common to wayfarers, examine their equipment and gain strength and 
courage to go forward. The work of the Federation this year has 
centred round the preparation for the meeting of the General Committee, 
which was held in August 1924, at the end of the period under review. 
Delegates from 34 different countries were present as the guests of the 
British Movement at High Leigh. It was, on the whole, the most 
representative Committee which has been held ; ten out of a possible 
thirteen delegates from the East were there; the African race was 
represented by a member of that race, and Latin America by a Latin 
American. Rather more than a quarter of the committee were students 
still in college. The Committee meant for many a new consciousness 
of unity in diversity. One member writes, “In the light of the heated 
discussions on various matters we felt that the motto of the Federation, 
“*Ut omnes unum sint’’ was far from reached. Nevertheless as the 
days wore on, and we came to understand each other better, we did 
realise that there was and is an essential oneness in the Federation : 
all are one in the great search for life through Jesus Christ.” 

A new venture this year has been the holding of a Secretaries’ School, 
at which secretaries of European Movements met to face together the 
task in hand. The experiment was so successful that it is hoped such 
schools may be yearly events. Heinrichsbad, September 1923, and 
Zakopane, May 1924, were small international conferences, the first 
to consider Christianity and international relations, the second to face 
the work of Movements in Central Europe. After Heinrichsbad French 
and German delegates remained together to discuss the war and 
subsequent events. One of the German delegates, during the very dark 
days which followed, said of Heinrichsbad : 

“* It meant everything to me. I feel bound to all who were there by friend- 
ship and know that we are members of one body in Christ. I am only sorry for 
those who have not this consolation and strength. It is possible to love 
enemies and to deplore the hate there is to-day.”’ 


Elmau, July 1924, the conference of the European Student Relief, 
‘was a looking out beyond emergency relief to the development of 
intercourse and understanding between students the world over. 

National Conferences tend to become more and more conferences of 
the Federation because of the number of students of different countries 
who attend them. A National Conference of special significance was 
the first All India Women Student's Conference; a gathering of “‘ ninety- 
seven Indian women students and graduates from some twenty centres, 
some a week’s journey away, was no mean achievement, and God 
spoke very clearly and unmistakeably to us all. It is the beginning of a 
real national women students’ conciousness. The Quadrennial Con- 
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vention of the Student Volunteer Movement of the United States and 
Canada brought together over 5000 students to face the challenge of 
Christianity in the world to-day. South America has held an Interna- 
tional Student Camp where “delegates represented nine different 
Schools of higher learning from niné university centres of South America 
One medical student from Lima travelled twenty-one days to reach the 
Conférence, five studénts crossed the Andes from Chile, two Bolivians 
studying in Buenos Aires represented their country and four students 
cameé from three universities of Brazil. As usual Argentine and Uruguay, 
béing nearer, had the largest delegation. The National. Student 
Assemhly of the American Y. W. C. A. has laid down lines of advance 
for the Women’s Movement in the U.S. A. | 

Some Conferences of other organisations largely attended by members 
of the Federation, have been those of the World’s Y: M. C. A. and 
World’s Y. W. C. A. and the Conference on Christian Politics, Economics 
and Citizenshis in Great Britain. ‘‘It might have been a Student 
Movement gathering ”’ said one delegate, ““so many of us were there.” 

All these conferences have tended to lay emphasis on study, and the 
publishing of study schemes in preparation for thern is becoming 
general. For instance study schemes on racial, international and 
economic questions and movements of youth were circulatéd in prepar~ 
ation for the Student Volunteer Convention. 


REcorDs AND GUIDES. 

The periodicals published by the Federation and the National Move- 
ments are a record of pathways followed and are also guides by the way.. 
The Directory and Exchange List and the list of Foyers and Hostels. 
facilitates the meeting of members of different Movements and students. 
of different countries. The Federation News Sheet gives current news 
of the Movements and the Student World gives the thought of different 
countries on various subjects. Its four issues this year have dealt with 
the International Object of the Federation ; the Gospel, Individual and_- 
Social ; What Students Read ; and the Views of non-Christians of the 
East on the Christian West. The most notable publication of the Feder- 
ation this year has been the Federation Hymn Book, Cantate Domino, 
in which Mademoiselle Bidgrain has achieved the impossible by 
publishing hymns in seventeen languages, with translations of each into. 
two other languages. There goes out, in addition from Federation 
offices a steady stréam of letters and reports making links with Move-. 
ments all ovér the world. | | 

The Annual Report on European Student Relief 1923-24 gives. the 
history of the Relief up to the present time and thé Findings of the 
Elmau Conference show the new stage of intellectual co-operation Which 
has begun. Under the title of “‘ Vom Wesen der deutschen Universitat '* 
is published an address given by Herr Becker at the Elmau Conference. 
which sets forth clearly the spiritual quest for truth which must bé the. 
goal of the student. Vox Studentium is the monthly journal of the: 
European Student Relief. 
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The face of the earth is covered by a network of pathways madé by 
the membérs of the Fédération. How they are adventuring in thése 
ways the rest of this review will endeavour to show. 


THE CHALLENGE 


Two of the Commissions appointed by the Federation to meet at 
thé time of the General Committee were to consider the following 
subjects :— 

]. What conception of God does Jesus Christ reveal to us ? 

II. How can our Christian Unions or Associations help to deepen 

the spiritual vitality of their members ? 

Preparation for these commissions has involved an examination of 
the attitude of students to-day towards Christianity. The following 
points have become clear : 


Many are indifferent. 


“ Either because they have a frankly pagan cdAbeGhon of life, without any 
sense of uneasiness or bad conscience, or because, usually through our fault, 
they regard the ideal set forth by Christ as a view of life at once limited and 
impoverished. Commission I. 

France. “ Many show, not hostility to the person of Christ, but a complete 
indifference, which the reading of the Gospels can do nothing to shake. The 
personality of Christ is looked upon as appealing but remote:.:. It is not 
enough, in the words of a formula frequently employed, to present the 
Personality of Christ in order to conquer souls. We must first of all sweep 
away all the false ideas which have distorted His true image, and show that 
He is not only a moralist, a social reformer, but essentially a Saviour. In this 
respect, the apologetic work of Pascal, which we have studiéd a great deal in 
France during this year, is extremely valuable: 

China. “ Thinking young China still waits for someone to present the 
Personality of Christ in such a way as to grip its imagination. Those among 
the intellectuals who have sought to know Christianity have been drawn to 
Christ, the perfect man, His humanity has been the message that has served 
to stir the deepest response.’ 

United States (Women). ‘‘ Many students are not disciples of Christ 
because of misinterpretation which has been given them of what discipleship 
involyes — a negative interpretation with a distorted picture of the life, 
character and purpose of Jesus and of His claims: any of our staff believe 
that we are in the midst of a period of spiritual inertia. 


Economic conditions have definite bearings upon the situation. 


“Prosperity seems in marly cases to sap spiritual vitality. In other cases the 
task of meeting difficult material conditions has choked the desire for spiritual 
things.”” (Commission II.) 


There are intellectual questions of all hinds. | 
“ Confronted with an evil world, in which thé conditions of lifé are tragic, 
they cannot understand how God can be love. In face of the evidence of 
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science and philosophy they cannot see how He can be a Father Who interests 
imself in each individual. They cannot explain how Jesus Christ helps us, 
how His death saves us from sin, etc.”” (Commission I.) 


Many Movements report that the relation of psychology to religion 
is a question uppermost in the minds of students. Study of psychology 
has led many to question the validity of religious experience and o 
prayer. 


France reports “a general tendency amongst intellectual youth, 
adhere strongly to objective values. There is also a somewhat strong mos 
against a system of apologetics founded solely on religious experience. The 
students fear that auto- or hetero-suggestion may be hidden under this name. 


The relation of science to religion is raised particularly by students 
of science and medicine. 


Australia reports “a recrudescence in the last year or two of questions 
concerning science and religion, in particular the relation of modern ideas 
of evolution to the spiritual interpretation of life.” 

Greece. “ Will science and religion ever become harmonised ?’ 

China. “ Students profess to take a scientific attitude toward hie that 
ae metaphysical and think there is no common ground between science and 
religion. 


A large number of questions centre round Christian doctrine, 
the nature of God, the divinity of Christ, sin, suffering, etc. 


Norway reports that a heated controversy is going on between modernists 
and conservatives. 

Sweden. Students are asking “‘ What do we really believe about God >” 
‘What is the meaning of life 2" “‘ How can God be a God of love when we 
see all around us to-day a world of tumult and unrest and suffering >” 

Esthonia. ‘‘ Students refuse to become disciples of Jesus Christ because 
they do not recognise His divinity.”’ 

‘ padi sr ** feels the need of a well-thought out Christianity, clear and 
efinite. 


There is fear of the demands of Christianity. 


China, India and Japan report as obstacles practical, personal 
difficulties, such as family opposition and marriage customs, and a 
social system which makes it very difficult for women, in particular, 
to adopt Christian standards. 


Canada. ‘ Students are unwilling to pay the price.” 

Roumania. “One of the causes why students do not become disciples 
of Christ is the difficulty they meet in conciliating Christian principles with 
modern life. They find that one cannot fight against the overwhelming 
contrary influence of the majority.” 

Great Britain finds it necessary to stress “‘ the conditions of discipleship, 
the exact demands of Christ and His imperious and uncompromising attitude, 
and to bring men and women face to face with the personal issue which thus 
arises for all.” 
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There is questioning of the power of Christianity to change the individual 
and society. 


An increasing number of doubts and questions centre round the 
tranforming power of Christianity. An obstacle cited by Move- 
ments all over the world is ‘‘ the ineffective lives of people called 
Christian,” and questions are constantly raised about the existing 
social order. The Student World for January 1924 publishes some 


impressions of non-Christians on Christianity : 


A Mohamedan writes: “I refuse to believe in the rightness of a faith that 
cannot be applied to practical life ’’, and another “ If we are compelled to 
believe that the present civilisation is soundly Christian and that the sublimity 
of Christianity is to be judged by its products — I mean spiritual and moral 
products — I am driven to pity the Christian faith, which would be better off 
unstained by this stigma.” 

Hungary. “ How far does the power of Christ aid in the renewal of 
national life and in furthering international relationships > ”’ 

South Africa (Native) asks what bearing Christianity has on the question 
of race. Czechoslovakia points out that, so far as many students can judge, 
ethics serve as well as Christianity. 

China states that Christ appears primarily as a moral teacher. 


In the individual and in society many cannot see that Christianity 


is a transforming power. 


” 


At the same time there is to-day a sense of need. 


** Some have, when face to face with life, a sense of uneasiness, a feeling, 
more or less deep, of disharmony, a desire for realities which are eternal 
instead of transitory, even in some cases, a sense of the need of salvation. 
Some have realised the individual and the corporate value of sacrifice. But 
none of them have succeeded in establishing a real connection between their 
aspirations and the affirmations of the Christian faith.’” Commission I 

United States (Men). “ The concern of American students at present is 
not so much with any series of sharply defined questions as with their general 
outlook on life. There is a great deal of mental confusion in regard to religious 
matters. It is a confusion consequent upon the transition which so many 
students have had to make between an atmosphere in which the static view 
of life predominates and that in which life is regarded philosophically in 
dynamic terms and practically in scientific terms. This sharp hiatus has left a 
great proportion of the students in a kind of dazed condition in which neither 
the truths of the old nor the values of the new are adequately appreciated.” 

United States (Women). “‘ American education tends to make our 
students accept the intellectual bases of their faith with little question or to 
discard it entirely after the first exposure to philosophy and science. 


There is a longing for power and authority and a demand to know 
whether true Christianity has the secret of this power : 


Norway. “ There is a longing among students for what is ‘‘ sacred and 
absolute,” 
Switzerland raises the following questions: ‘‘ The absolute value of 


Christian morals in the social life of to-day ; The idea of authority and the 
religious life ; Has Christianity an absolute value > Is Christianity capable 
of transforming the individual ? 
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Some Movements state that there is a willingness to turn to the Person 
of Christ : 

South America. “ All classes of the community are hungry for truth... 
In Lima at a meeting on “ Christ and the present yiew of Ch hristianity ”’ 
we were literally like herrings in a barrel... dozens had to go away because 
they could not get near the door. It was an evidence of the fact that, at the 
present time, there is nothing that will draw such an audience as a discourse 
on Jesus Christ when the Master’s figure and significance are presented by a 
speaker who knows how to do it worthily.” 

India. “‘ There was perhaps never a time in the history of India when she 
was as aliye to the Personality of Jesus Christ as during the last few years. 
The events of the year under review have abundantly confirmed us in the 
truth of the diagnosis of the situation. Amid the clash of diverse and often 
opposing ideals and principles of conduct in this great country, the teachings 
and character of Jesus Christ have been receiving greater and greater recogn- 
ition and the peculiar course of events in India has helped to make i it possible 
for Indians of all religious communities to look up to Him in a way that could 
hardly have been imagined some years ago. 


The challenge of the universities to our Movements to-day is a 
challenge of indifference, of intellectual doubt, of fear of the cost, of the 
need of a transforming power and of very considerable openness of 
mind and heart. ‘‘ Over and over again the need has been expressed 
for ‘‘ Prophetic leadership bearing aie testimony of God.’ 


THE WAY AND THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT 


How are our Movements facing the challenge ? While the theological 
positions taken are not identical, there is unanimity in the belief that the 
basotall weitn discover Godan reraeany Christ and to follow without 
fear where that discovery may lead, believing that here 1 is not a way of 
life but the way of life for all mankind. 


BisLe Stupy. 


‘Takes the central place in the work of most Movements. In some 
Movements all members are in Bible study groups; this is the case in 
Germany; in others the number in groups is greater than the total 
membership. 


Canada. “ Inyariably students who come to know Jesus through the 
study of His life are anxious to discover the Bible as He knew it — the Old 
Testament — and also to follow the records of the early Christian activities — 
the latter part of the New Testament.’ 

New Zealand. “ Bible study is the activity chiefly promoted by the Move- 
ment. The Movement seeks to put the Bible in the hands of students and 
let them discover it for themselyes. It is concerned to have it studied as a 
revelation of God to man through Jesus and the rest as a background leading 
up to or resulting from that revelation.” 
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Austria (Graz). “ Our aim is to bring as near as possible to the members 
of our union the person of Jesus Christ and his teaching, free from every kind 
of dogmatic teaching of what church soever. This kind of explanation of the 
Bible produces the deepest impression, especially on our Catholic members, 
for this way is quite unknown to them.” 

Roumania. “ In presenting Christianity, our Movement makes a large use 
of the gospel itself, going straight to the source of all Christian inspiration, 
the life and the teaching of Jesus. We try always not to separate the life of 
Jesus from this doctrine, putting a stress on the central place occupied by 
the figure of Christ and on His own experience of God, and so leading stud- 
ents to see in Christianity more than a mere code of morals. ” 

The Philippines. “ Six hundred and seventy students have been enrolled 
for a regular course of study in the Bible classes of our Movement.’ 

Great Britain continues to hold Bible schools. 

Finland. Leaders of circles meét once a week and a Bible course was held 
in January. 

France during the year held a successful conference for leaders of Bible 
study groups, when study plans were made which have proved of value: 
** Interest in Bible study has shown substantial increase this year, sometimes 
even at the expense of the other activities of the Movement. More and more 
students realise that the study of the Bible alone can give them true inspiration. 
Three general methods may be mentioned as suited to the present condition 
of our Movement : (1) Scientific study, taking great care to avoid an excess of 
criticism and exegesis. (2) Treatment of all subjects, though not from an 
exclusively devotional point of view, so that students may feel how much 
their personal spiritual interests are bound up in the work. (3) Make students 
read the texts as much as possible and discover for themselves the interesting 
passages.” 

United States (Men and Women) have arranged a series of Bible study 
Schools. “‘ The college year 1923-24 has been one of the best Bible study 
years in the history of our Movement. Professor Curry has helped us tremen- 
dously in building up on the part of students and faculty a new appreciation . 
of the Bible and also in developing skill in the leadership of voluntary 
local institutes for the training of Bible study leaders and conducting state- 
wide institutes for the same purpose. During the present summer in four 
different parts of the country the summer Bible study camps referred to above 
are being carried through under his leadership. The tendency has been to 
develop the type of study which would lead students back to the Bible itself, 
and would cause them to take as their starting point in the study of current 
issues Jesus’ life and teachings. Students were never more responsive to real 

ible study when it centres around the meaning of Jesus’ Way of Life as 
contrasted with mere theological discussions.” 


Some Movements make interesting comments on the question of 
Bible study and particularly on the attitude of students of their coun- 
tries towards it. 


Germany. “ Students in general now feel more theoretical respect for the 
Bible than was formerly the case, but practically, they repudiate it. The 
extreme nationalistic, anti-semitic movement in particular has made an 
understanding of the Old Testament impossible in wide circles and has led 
to a false interpretation of the New. We combat the tendency to estimate 
the Bible merely relatively from the standpoint of historical religious deyelop- 
ment, which is a far greater danger to our students than the belief in literal 
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inspiration, now found only in a few small groups. We are anxious that the 
rising generation should see in the Bible, through all its historical and psycho- 
logical limitations, the revelation of God.” 

South America states that there has been no increase in the number 
of students in Bible circles and quotes a report on the Argentine, written by 
a former student : ‘I was a student in the Law School of La Plata, when 
one day a colporteur presented himself, offering for next to nothing books 
which the students at once hastened to buy. I know that in no single instance 
was the matter taken seriously. Some ridiculed the book, some amused them- 
selves by reading the stories of Genesis, others turned up the Song of Songs, 
yet others searched for sexual allusions, and the more moderate sought in the 
writings of Moses the antecedents of the Hebrew law. I do not think that our 
people are in any condition to understand the Bible, or to be deeply moved by 
its teachings. They have not witnessed the marvellous results which it has pro- 
duced, and is producing, among other peoples. For our people the Bible is a 
compendium of superstitions and is in out-and-out opposition to science. 
There is not even respect for the Book, the respect which is felt for the Illiad 
or the Odyssey, in spite of the fact that these books include all kinds of myths... 
What should be spread as widely as possible are the Psalms, the Gospels and 
some of the Epistles, but not the greater portion of the books of the Old 
Testament nor some of the New, such as the Revelation. If these books are 
a torture to the mind of the believer, we can easily imagine the effect they 
must have on the mind of the unbeliever.”’ 

China (Men). ‘* Non-Christian students have classed the Bible as one of 
the great religious books of the world, but their interest in such books has 
been literary rather than otherwise. At the same time, they have held it at 
arms length as a book filled with much that their practical minds could not 
accept, suspicious of the miraculous element and frankly puzzled at the more 
conservative interpretation which presented it to them as a document handed 
down intact from heaven. During the past few years a new light of under- 
standing has broken in upon the minds of many of the younger Christians and 
students of the Bible, as those trained abroad to a more liberal interpretation 
have begun to share their experience, and the results of their discoveries. 
While we provide guides for the study of the scriptures for the use of students, 
it is our aim more and more to bring students to seek to discover the truth for 
themselves at the source. We are promoting its devotional use in a form 
suitable for the “‘ morning watch ”’ plan.” 


Methods of study vary from country to country, but the central 
subject is the same. Students try to pierce the mists which obscure 
the figure of Christ as well as to gain a better understanding of His 
teaching. 


‘* All feel that the basis of the spiritual life is in the New Testament. But 
there must be something more than a repetition of the words of the New 
Testament. Through the words of the past, Jesus Christ has to be realised 
anew. We look for a real answer from God — an answer for our generation.” 
Commission I]. 


INTELLECTUAL QUESTIONS. 


Movements try to meet questions by lectures on Christian doctrine, 
on science and religion, psychology and religion and on the various 
other problems raised by students. Addresses and courses of study 
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during the year and at Conferences are given on questions which seem 
uppermost in students’ minds. 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Literature issued by the Movements is an important factor in helping 
to meet questions students are raising. Sweden, Great Britain, China 
and the United States go in more extensively for publications than do 
other Movements. In spite of financial difficulties Germany has published 
several books during the year. In addition to periodicals, most Move- 
ments publish at least some plans for study. To judge by lists of books 
published and lists of books used for study, there appears to be a steady 
demand for studies on the Life of Christ, for devotional literature, and 
for books on the relation of religion to life. I taly is publishing a collection 
called “‘ Spiritual Masters.”” Norway is printing an address given in the 
Union in Kristiania called ‘* Simplicity — The Inner Life — Strength 
and Devotion.” The South American Federation has published what 
the author calls ‘a pan-christian text book for meditation and prayer.” 
It consists of : 

** A collection of Scripture lessons followed by a number of selected pra- 
yers taken especially from a number of ancient authors. The intention of 
Mr. Monzo has been to make known to Spanish speaking people the treas- 
uries of Christian faith and devotion through all ages and churches. Even 
though its influence may develop slowly, there is no doubt that it will 
become deep and will help many to understand the mystery, reality and 
power of true communion with God.”’ 


The Life of Baron Nicolai, written in Finnish and translated this 
year into English gives the record of the founding of a Movement on 
secure foundations which storm and tempest cannot shake. 

There is a demand for books on psychology and religion. The British 
Movement has published second and sixth impressions of two on this 
subject in the past year. Books on science and religion are widely read. 
Studies of racial and social questions are called for. The British Move- 
ment has made an important contribution to the study of racial questions 
by publishing J. H. Oldman’s book on “ Christianity and the Race 
Problem.” The.Movement in the United States reports a wide circulation 
of pamphlets issued in preparation for the Student Volunteer Conven- 
tion on race, international relations, economic problems and youth 
movements. While the larger Movements are, to some extent at least, 
facing the need of literature, the smaller Movements are asking for help 
with translations, and with books specially written for them. Greece, 
Esthonia and Latvia are examples of Movements which feel this need. 


PRAYER 


Prayer is at the heart of the life of the Movements. The report of 

ommission II on ‘* How can our Christian Unions or Associations 
help to deepen the spiritual vitality of their members >”’ after drawing 
attention to the variety of the spiritual life continues : 
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““ We must gain every help possible from an understanding of the sociolo- 
gical and psychological differences with which we are in touch. The approach 
to the spiritual life will involve many different factors : a re-ordering of thought, 
or re-distribution of time ; a revised sense of values, or a new discipline in 
daily life ; a re-vitalised sense of sin, or a re-statement of the significance o 
ain land salvation ” in spiritual life. It follows that we must be ready 
to employ a wide variety of method.” 


In some groups the services and sacraments of the Church are the 
surest means of deepening communion with God. This is the case with 
the Christian Movement among Russian Students in Western Europe. 
Whatever the form, the turning of the soul to God is felt to be the source 
of life, light and power in our Movements, and in corporate prayer the 
spiritual life is discovered as a life of fellowship. For many Movements 
the Universal Day of prayer for students has meant a revelation of a 
world-wide spiritual fellowship. ‘The following quotations from the 
euat of different Movements show the place that prayer takes in 
their lite: 


Australia. .“‘ We think of the’ “ Prayer Life not as one amongst other 
activities, but as a spirit permeating the whole of life, the life of Prayer... For 
the past ‘three or four years our Movement has observed a special Day of 
Prayer during the academic year. This year we are concentrating on the 
observation of the day appointed by the Federation.” 

Switzerland. ‘In several of the Associations those in authority consider 
the periods of quiet recollection as the central point of their work.” 

Canada. “ To the student who has come to know Jesus and who is trying 
tolive His way of life, prayer is a necessity and has become a natural expression. 
There is a growing appreciation of written prayers, especially where there is 
combined simplicity and beauty of expression. Fellowship is the key word in 
our Movement to-day, and this comes perhaps as much through prayer as in 
any other way. Our students are yearning for a devotional life and are only 
too anxious to find the reality of prayer.’ 

Greece reports that a few have met for prayer and that the “ dynamic 
power from which the spiritual light and heat came ”’ had its source in this 
group. 

United States (Men). “ The facing of problems has brought men pinta 
tight places where they are forced to find reality in prayer. The has_ bee 
true in cases such as the liquor law and standing for Christ's ideals of tea in 
regard to, say, negroes in the community. 

United States (Women). “ There is a noticeable swing within a few 
months toward greater interest upon the part of a small but central group of 

hd students in prayer and the habits of a devotional life.” 


“The World’s Student Christian Federation, by reason of its increas- 
ingly cecumenical character, opens up to us new methods of devotion 
and new ways of communion with God. We are hopeful that our 
growing contact with the Eastern Churches will be availed of for mutual 
gain in this direction.’ Commission IJ. 


China (Men). * ‘ A revival of interest in the Baddhers idea of meditation 
has exercised a certain influence among students in their prayer life. It has 
seemed to leaders of the Movement that the oriental bent to observe periods 
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of meditation has a real contribution to make to the devotional life of Christia- 
nity, supplementing the activism of the West. There is a wide spread interest 
in daily periods set aside for the practice. Given a Christian content with a 
desire for communion with God, there should be a powerful influence grow- 
ing up in the prayer life of the Movement. A much appreciated practice 
among students is that of the meditation group, which rises early in the 
morning and finds a quiet spot for prayer and silent thought.” 

Japan. ‘Prayer is the most important element of the spiritual life of the 
Japanese Christian Students. We are quite accustomed to pray from ancient 
times. Now-a-days in our Movements we emphasise not only private prayer 
but also corporate prayer.’ 


Movements are trying to help members by lectures and discussions 
on the meaning of prayer, by literature (Great Britain reports a good 
circulation of devotional literature) and by the encouragement of 
regular time set apart for prayer. 


Poland writes: “ We founded a habit of a common moment of prayer of 
contemplation every evening about 10 o'clock.” 

France. ‘“ We try to arouse in each Association the sige for special 
meetings for meditation, even if these are only attended by a small number 
of the members. Corporate prayer is not practised in all the Associations — 
sometimes through negligence, sometimes owing to scruples. In most of them, 
oleae regular prayer meetings are held, and are always a source of spiritual 
pront 


Movements do not feel that they have already attained, but all are 
clear that they must persevere in deepening the life of the Spirit. 
Great Britain expresses a general conviction: “* The activities of Move- 
ments are felt to be superficial and the power Is lacking unless there is a 
deepening and growing of the life of the Spirit.”’ 


THE WAY AND SOCIAL SERVICE 


The two other Commissions which were appointed to meet at the 
General Committee considered the place of social and of international 
study and service in the life of Christian Unions and Associations. The 
view of Movements about the relative importance of social study and 
service differs with their different conceptions of the Kingdom of God. 
Some welcome social reform as an advance toward the coming of the 
Kingdom, in the coming of which men work as the instruments of God. 
Others see in this view an illusion, because they believe that the King- 
dom will come independently of human effort by God’s grace in men’s 
hearts, and fear undue emphasis on social work because it may divert the 
Movement from its central task — the saving of individual souls. This 
position is put clearly by : 


_ | Germany. “ We are striving for a true understanding of the message 
concerning God's Kingdom which it is our task to proclaim with the utmost 
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clearness to the student generation. The reason that the vast majority of 
German students remain aloof from the Gospel is that the Gospel of Grace 
is entirely opposed to the natural man. In this sense idealism with its insistence 
on human autonomy is a hindrance to God's action. On the other hand, there 
is no real understanding of the meaning of God's Kingdom. Christian circles 
with international and pacifist aims, which put their perfectly justifiable social 
and ethical endeavours on a level with the Kingdom of God, make the way 
to Christ impossible for many other groups of German youth. Students with 
the interests of their country at heart have too clear an insight into the realities 
of politics and economics not to realise that such endeavours are illusions.” 


This does not imply that a sense of social responsibility is lacking in 
the German Movement. ‘* Questions like hours of work, wage adjust- 
ments, housing, etc., are seriously considered. 


All Movements are agreed that: ‘‘ It is necessary that students be 
brought into a vital experience of God through Christ, so that in all 
their life and contacts their hearts may be controlled by Christian love ; 
that they earnestly study the problems and mal-adjustments which our 
present social system presents, together with the question of what 
God's will may be; and that they engage in some practical Christian 
social service. Here is a broad basis of unity. 


There is no Movement which is not undertaking some definite form 
of service to students, school-boys and school-girls or society at large. 


FOREIGN STUDENTS. 


There is a growing sense of responsibility for foreign students. 
France, Germany, Great Britain and the United States have special 
secretaries for this work. Many countries have foyers and clubs where 
students of different nations meet. Efforts are being made to promote 
friendship between foreign students and people of the country in 
which they are studying; foreign students are invited to national 
conferences, and in some cases special conferences for foreign students 
are arranged. 


Japan has appointed a committee to look into the needs of Chinese students 
studying in the country. 

The Philippines have done the same thing for the Chinese and other 
foreign students in their midst. 

France. “ The rise and growth of the Association of Russian Christian 
Students is due in great part to the work of some members of the French 
Movement. This Association organised a special conference at Argeronne, 
which was particularly successful ; the attendance was sixty, and several pro- 
fessors and members of the clergy from amongst the Russians émigrés took 
part 1n it. 

United States (Men). ‘“‘ The Friendly Relations Committee acts through 
local Associations by stimulating the activities of these organisations and by 
distributing information regarding students coming to America. It seeks, 
through the friendship of Christian men and women of ability, to bring the 
foreign student in touch with the best influences in American life. It also 
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seeks to unite in fellowship and service Christian students of each of the many 
national groups. The presence of three hundred and eighty foreign students 
at the Indianapolis Convention gave an opportunity for them to meet together 
in national groups and to make an impression for international good-will on 
the American students who attended the Convention. Out of this came the 
beginning of what has since become the Japanese Students’ Christian 
Association and revival of the Filipino Student’s Christian Movement, and a 
great stimulus to the work of the Chinese Students’ Christian Association. 
These organisations have gained strength since the Indianapolis meeting, 
and give promise of providing a means for the uniting of the Christian 
students of these two nationalities in fellowship with each other and in 
service for the non-Christian students. There are on the Friendly Relations 
Committee staff secretaries for the Chinese, Filipino, Japanese, Korean and 
Russian students who have visited the centres where foreign students are 
studying and have been able to help local secretaries in relating foreign stud- 
ents to the communities in which they are living. The Committee has been 
able to grant emergency loans to thirty-five students. Through a friend of 
foreign students it has been possible, in addition to this, to give loans of 
$ 30,423 to Japanese students whose finances have been affected by the 
earthquake disaster. The Chinese, Filipinos, Japanese and Koreans have 
each had a publication giving news, which has helped to unite the students of 
these nationalities. Five significant regional conferences for Christian foreign 
students have been held for the purpose of frank discussion of international 
and interracial questions in the light of Christian principles. A few selected 
American students have shared in these discussions. These conferences are 
leading not only into clearer understanding of the implications of the Christian 
Way of Life, but also into larger leadership on the part of foreign students in 
the cooperative work of the Christian Associations. ’ 

United States (Women). “ The Committee for Friendly Relations with 
Foreign Students has carried on its work among some eighteen hundred 
women from sixty-eight parts of the world, studying in universities, colleges - 
and technical schools. There are five secretaries and three centres connected 
with this committee. The work has gained steadily in scope and depth since 
the last meeting of the Federation.” 


The influence of foreign students on the National Movements is 
valuable and marked ;throughthem has cometo many the first glimmer- 
ing of what the Federation is: and a new understanding of racial and 
international questions results from intercourse between different 
nations in the universities. 


Great Britain. ‘‘ The presence of foreign students in our midst certainly 
means that we have to give very close attention to what they say about Africa 
and the East when we are conducting our work of Missionary Education. The 
effect of contact with foreign students upon our members tends to differ not a 
little from the effect of this contact upon students generally. Under the influence 
of our movement, a considerable portion of our members, at any rate, are led 
to reflect upon the significance of international and inter-racial questions, 
and this reflection tends to re-act helpfully on their relations to foreign 
students.” 

United States (Men). ‘‘ The presence of foreign students in the American 
colleges and universities has given American students an idea of the unity 
which binds all nations together. The criticisms which many foreign students 
have made of the pagan elements in American Life have caused American 
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students to réalise that we need not only to send missionaries to other countries, 
but that we need as well moré conscientiously to apply Christ’s teachings to 
the social relationships of this country. Friendships formed between Americans 
and foreign students already have helped to establish better international and 
inter-racial understanding The excellént scholastic records of many Oriental 
studénts havé won admiration from American students, who come to real ise 
that intellectual achievement is not a characteristic of the white race only. On 
the other hand, friendliness of many Oriental students has brought out a 
response from American students. It is in these friendships that under- 
standing between different racés can arrive.” 

United States (Women). ‘‘ The increasing and sustained interest in 


international affairs among Américan groups is due partly to the presericé of | 


foreign studénts. Theré have been two causés for rejoicing during the last 
few months that there is a Committee for Friendly Relations with Foreign 
Students. The first is in connection with the earthquake, and the other during 
the strain and stress attendant upon the passage of the new immigration bill. 
It is fair to say that the contact with foreign students has had a marked effect 
upon the missionary ahd inter-racial outlook of American students. There is 
coming about a demand for a different kind of missionary purpose, a new 
respect for the cultures and religions of other peoples, and a very real desire 
to learn from them, as well as give to them. Inter-racially the contact with 
foreign students has resulted in a new respect for personality, under whatever 
colour or creed one finds it. In many casés, white students have, for the first 
time, thought in terms of equality and réspect for a person of another colour. 
Eventually the presence of so many keen, strong, purposeful men and-women 
students of darker skins is going to make a contribution to the particular race 
problem of America.” 


THE EUROPEAN STUDENT RELIEF. 


The sense of mutual responsibility of students for each other has 
been fostered by the European Student Relief founded by the Fedéra- 
tion. The last E.S.R. conference showed that many students who had 
worked together for physical relief wished to continue to work together 
for spiritual understanding. In some countries the European Student 
Relief has helped to make the Federation a reality ; in others it has been 


instrumental in developing a new spit of service and of hope among 


students of the country in which help has been given. 


Norway. ‘“‘ Through sharing of responsibility for students in othér 
countries, and through fellowship in the work, we have realised a very strong 
bond of union between the Federation and ourselves.” : . 

South America. “ From the spiritual standpoint it can truly be said that 
in the South American countries mentioned, the campaigns have served to 
make human the principles of the World’s Student Christian Federation and 
to promote among the students a sense of solidarity and the truth of the 
precept ‘‘ That they may all be one.’’ The representatives of the work, 
regardléss of the place where they spoke, have aroused the interest of the 
most distant elements in the Universities and have set in motion waves of 
spiritual power among the students.. The ideals of the work have opened the 
way and prepared the ground for future campaigns because of this sym- 
pathetic comprehension of the value of solidarity and cooperation.” 

Canada. ‘“ Through the Relief enterprisés the students havé become 
interested in the students of Europe, their knowledge and sympathies have 
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been broadened and they have expressed themselves in sincere friendship 
toward their fellow students across the water. The development of inter- 
national understanding and. good-will has been one very evident result which 
should be of lasting value. Undoubtedly the Federation has become more real 
to many of our students during the past few years through the activities of 
the Relief Committee. The familiar question ‘* What does it do >?” has had 
one very definite answer. ”’ | 

Greece. The European Student Relief has ‘‘ carried to the Greek student 
mind a new sense of mutual liability and responsibility which they owe to 
leadership, to their nation and the world,’ and has created an interest in the 
work of the Federation. In Greece, where one quarter of the entire population 
is composed of refugees, a Greek Refugee Student Federation has been 
formed for mutual help, with a membership of about 500 students. ‘‘ The 
refugee students from Asia Minor have introduced a new spirit of service 
among the students of Greéce.” 

Germany. ‘ The European Student Relief has undoubtedly brought 

essing, economically, socially, spiritually.” 

Bulgaria. ‘‘ For the Russian students the work of the European Student 
Relief was of immense value. Its moral influence can be expressed by the 
words of one of the students who said “‘ At the time that Russian students 
had become entirely sceptical about human nature, the E.S.R. began to teach 
that there exists mutual sympathy and understanding. The E.S.R. made us 
ashamed of our conception and gave us new power to continue the struggle.” 


Spiritual results have not been so far-reaching in all countries : 


Czechoslovakia reports: ‘‘ The results on the life of the Czech students 
are not as fine as we expected. It was a material help mainly, and the recipients 
were hardly aware of the spiritual motives that were behind the material gift. 
If E.S.R. will be continued — and it would be very necessary in some modifie 
form — it should bear a more personal character. The majority of students 
receiving the support, did not even know that this was done by their own 
brothers in the name of Christ and Christian love.” 


At the meeting of the General Committee the whole policy of the 
European Student Relief was reconsidered in the light of changed 
conditions. 


“‘ We were reminded that during the four short years which have elapsed 
since this campaign of helpfulness was launched at our Beatenberg meeting, 
over $2,000,000 has been raised by the students in all parts of the world, and, 
imperatively needed help has been rendered to literally tens of thousands of ' 
students in different parts of Europe and the Near East. After prolonged dis- 
cussion it was decided to continue the E.S.R. organisation with a reconstituted 
and enlarged committee appointed by the Federation. A budget not to 
exceed $175,000 was recommended and subsequently adopted by the new 
Relief Work Committee. The scope of the relief programme for the coming 
year has been modified. So-called intellectual relief will have a larger place 
relatively than heretofore: Emphasis will still be placed on furthering self- 
help and student cooperative enterprises.” 


Work IN SCHOOLS. 


Movements feel a special responsibility for Schoolboys and School- 
girls. Eight have units in schools as an integral part of the Movement ;. 
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five have special departments working in schools and practically al 
the rest are cooperating with other organisations in work in the 
schools. The work includes Bible study, camps, Boy Scouts and 
Girl Guides. 


Australia reports that their units in boys’ schools, which have been few 
and weak, are being strengthened and increased. 

Japan (Men) has held a conference for High School teachers to gain their 
interest and understanding. 

Great Britain has opened a new schoolboys department with a special 
secretary and has held five camps in the course of the year. In planning 
literature they also keep the needs of schoolmasters in view. 

France has a particularly strong schools department and has held a suc- 
cessful training course for leaders in the course of the year. 

Germany. The head of the large organisation which forms Bible Circles 
in the schools is an old member of the German Movement and many members 
of the Movement lead circles. 

Seuth Africa has one of the largest movements in the schoolseand 
is eaCeLLn the wisdom of making it more distinct from the student 
wor 

Bulgaria has a Schoolboys and Scheels department, named the 
“* Orthodox @hristian Association in the Middle Schools of Sofia "’ and holds 
summer camps. 

Sweden and Norway have large and flourishing schools departments. 


THE SoctAL ORDER. 


It would be impossible to ennumerate the variety of service under- 
taken. One or two examples must suffice. 


Denmark has a settlement. 

Finland. Many members give time to work in a settlement. 

Egypt: Assiut College. he committee of village preaching carried on 
meetings in twenty different villages which were attended by an average of 
1200 people per Sunday. 

India : Patna. “I took twenty-five students into the very heart of the city 
to fight the Black Fever. In groups of two we went into every hole and corner 
and told the people that the doctors were coming to help. The Director of 
Public Health told me that without our aid his work would not have succeeded. 
The editor of our leading newspaper said that our work was an example of 
cooperation between official and non-official in public service that was too 
seldom seen in India. ‘The men themselves were keen for the work, and after 
the campaign they realised more than ever the great need of social service in 
this country. 

Japan. Students have carried on relief work and have done ceanetical work 
for refugees. ‘‘ They organised the Gospel teams and talked about their 
experiences of the Christian faith. Many students joined these teams. These 
students are the leaders of the Evangelistic Campaign which is now spread- 
ing all over Japan.” 


Everywhere students raise the question. What is the Christian Way 
an class, racial and international relations ? 
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Germany. “ [ntellectual questions are undoubtedly in the foreground, 
but not necessarily in the form of intellectual doubt, but rather of an attempt 
at a reasoned solution of all world-problems. The relation of an other- 
worldly God to this world, and through it, the position of Christians 
with regard to civilisation, and especially with regard to the nation, is much 
discussed.” 

Hungary. ‘In presenting Christ to the students there are two main 
aspects ; one is the new courage which Christ inspires in men and women 
exhausted by their everyday struggle for life, the other is the challenge of 
Christ to our students for the upbuilding of His Kingdom in our national 
life and international relations ’’. ‘‘ There are also two main sets of problems ; 
(1) the position of the population, with its many educational, social, and 
spiritual needs ; (2) the problem of the labouring classes.” 

South America. The following questions have been raised. ‘‘ Does the 
economic, intellectual and moral situation of the working classes in our 
countries have any influence on the political situation >? Has the religious 
situation of these nations any connection with the condition of the labouring 
classes 2 Is the amelioration of the condition of these classes desirable 
or not ? If it is desirable, how is it to be accomplished > By what me- 
thods ?. Are there any racial factors in any of our countries which tend 
to hinder the solution of their social and political problems ? If so, 
what are they ? Has the religious situation of these nations — in the past or 
present — had any connection with these particular problems > Does the 
racial problem also bear a social and moral character ? Can Christianity help 
the solution of these problems ? If not, what other factor of a mora! character 
is to be suggested 7 ”’ 

South Africa. ‘‘ The two questions that claim the earnest attention of 
students in South Africa are (a) the Poor White problem, and (b) the Native 
Question. Both these subjects hold an important place in our conferences; 
they are repeatedly dealt with in smaller group conferences. The Native 
Question has been prominently brought forward and been the subject of 
discussion in meetings of the Association as well as in group conferences. A 
visit of Dr. Aggrey to South Africa was made use of for an address to a student 
group as well as to a gathering of teachers in Conference.” 

United States (Men). “ The relationship of white and coloured people 
has been the main theme of many conferences this year, notably in the South, 
where for the first time coloured fraternal delegates came from the King’s. 
Mountain Conference to the white conference at Blue Ridge.” 

United States (Women). ‘“ The outstanding interest of students of the 
United States in social questions centres at present around the following in 
the order given: Racial relations, particularly those with the American Negro, 
War, industrial conditions, the Church, rural life. On the first three 
subjects mentioned there are study and discussion groups, inter-racial 
meetings and study groups of students and young people of other experiences. 
For three years we have conducted groups for students who wish to work in 
industry throughout the summer and make a study of their experiences in 
seminars. A notable result of this plan has been the establishment in the 
University of Wisconsin of the Florence Simms Scholarship providing educ- 
ational opportunities for industrial women and in many cases arranging for a 
student to take the job of the industrial worker during her period of study. 
Questions of rural citizenship are finding their way into the conscience of our 
Movement. In many teachers colleges and universities, where the bulk of 
the students come from rural communities and will return to them, we are 
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holding citizenship conferences. There is a decided tendency to tackle the 
economic and social problems of the country with the same seriousness that 
has led students into the industrial problems of the city life. We anticipate 
hard work at this in the coming year. Local Associations enlist in social 
service in many ways; particularly interesting is their recent connection with 
the department of economics and sociology. In New England last year an 
investigation was made of working conditions in summer hotels and resorts 
by the members of the National Student Council. These illustrate the new 
type of service being undertaken.”’ 

India (Women). The social problem of depressed and untouchable classes 
is very much to the fore. 

Roumania. “ The social aspect of Christianity has excited the interest 
of many of our students. In addition to two study circles where problems of a 
social character are discussed, the general meeting which unites all the stud- 
ents coming to the Sunday circles has dealt very often with such problems as 
** Christianity and the Family” ‘‘ Christianity and Professions. ’ 

China (Men). “‘ Students are interested most in industrial problems, the 
recrudescence of opium, the reform of the home, and the reform of the evils 
of crowded city life.” 

China (Women). The chief social problems are gambling in well-to-do 
families and concubinage. An attempt is being made to educate public 
opinion against these evils. 
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NECESSITY OF STUDY. 


Nearly all the Movements are emphasising the importance of the 
study of society and social conditions and see in the criticism and ques- 
tions of students hope for the future. 


China (Men). “ We are seeking for expansion along the lines of service 
not in the multiplication of things to do — these are already legion, with 
programmes that in many schools are far too distracting — but expansion in 
breadth and depth, and height of interest, thought, and vision. The student 
Associations need not ‘so much a’ further catalogue of service and campus 
activities, but a challenge to launch out into the deeper spiritual realities, to be 
stimulated to deeper thought regarding the great social and industrial issues 
of the day, and to be led to face squarely the implications of the gospel as 
applied to their own social relationship and life choices.’ 

Australia. ‘‘ As a Movement we are inclined to emphasise the view that 

the primary duty of students is to study and so to fit themselves as adequately 
as possible for the fullest possible kind of service to the community throughout 
their whole lives ; and that therefore for the student (during his University 
days) social study is more important than social service (using that term in 
its specialised sense.) We believe however, that the University offers abundant 
scope for social service in its wider sense ; our Movement seeks to encourage 
the view that the Christian Unions should stand for true values in every phase 
of University life, for a sound attitude towards work, and for wholesome 
social relations.” 

Great Britain. “ Our members have been deeply interested in the Confer- 
ence on Christian Politics, Economics and Citizenship, which met in Bir- 
mingham from April 5th—12th, 1924, and which Christian Churches of our 
country have been preparing for by the studying of questionnaires for the 
last couple of years. These questionnaires, which have dealt with every 
aspect of society from the Christian standpoint, have been widely used in the 
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colleges. Study circles on other subjects have also been carried on and also 
several social study schools in particular localities.” 

France. “ At our Leaders Gtrtercacd the method proposed by Professor 
Gemahling of the University of Strasbourg aroused great enthusiasm. The 
speaker advised us to use in our circles the system of monographs embracing 
the study of a people together with all the conditions, ethnical, economic, 
intellectual, and moral which explain the formation of its ideas and 
customs.” 

Holland. ‘The help of students will be of greater avail to society after some 
years of earnest preparatory study than by our practical help now. Our 
present help may mean the sacrifice of the future for the present.” 

United States. A particularly interesting form of study has been tried 
where both men and women have taken posts as waiters during the summer 
vacations and in that way gained a practical knowledge of conditions. 

Germany. The idea that a student should spend a year doing some form of 
manual labour and so gain an understanding of conditions is very widely 


held. 


INTERNATIONAL AND INTER-RACIAL RELATIONS. 


The year shows progress in the study of international relations, 
and in the growth of asense of responsibility in our Movements for 
them : 


Australia. The following resolutions were sent out to local units: “* That 
all Christian Unions consider how they may best ensure knowledge and 
recognition of the aims of the League of Nations ; but that (1) where Public 
Questions Societies and League of Nations Clubs already exist, the members of 
the Christian Union shall work through such societies, and that the Christian 
Unions give their active support to them, and (2) where there are no such 
societies for the study of public questions, the Christian Unions make the 
aims of the League a special part of the programme, providing addresses upon 
its work, and where possible, facilities for the formation of League of Nations 
study-circles. That in Conferences and meetings throughout the year topics 
such as the following should be discussed: —The White Australia Policy ; the 
League of Nations ; Mandated Territories ; Treatment of Australian Abori- 
gines ; How Imperial and International relations affect each other ; further 
that a general study of European affairs should be encouraged, seeing that 
Australia, through its geographical position, is in danger of being indifferent. 
In relation to the special international problems of our own nation, the chief 
work of our Movement is to try and get students to consider them in the light 
of Christian principles.” 

United States (Men). “ The international object of the Federation has 
been the major emphasis of the Student Department of the Y. M. C. A. during 
the past year. No questions have so stirred student thought and aroused 
student interest as those which have grown out of the discussions at Peking. 

his is particularly true of the question of race and the question of war. 
These questions have not only dominated the thought of conferences from 
coast to coast, but have also aroused intense feeling and given rise to very 
great concern in many local Associations. In spite of the fact that the entire 
resources of the Movement have been directed towards the realisation of the 
international object of the Federation, it is not at all certain that the result of 
study, discussions, and conferences are commensurate with the efforts so 
expended. It is so easy for students to consider hypothetical alternatives such 
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as, “* will I, or will I not fight in the next war ’’, and so difficult for them to 
discover what in the immediate realm of their own campus life are the next 
steps which they can take that will indicate the growth in their own minds 
of a consciousness of world citizenship.” 

United States (Women). “ Believing that war is absolutely contrary to 
Jesus’ law of love, we, the Student Assembly of the Young Women’s Christian 
Associations of the United States pledge ourselves to strive to remove the 
causes leading to war and to support every constructive programme for peace. 
We further pledge ourselves to honest and thorough study of Jesus’ law of 
love and its application to human relationships to the end that we may arrive 
at personal conviction in regard to our own line of conduct in the event of 
another war. Furthermore, be it resolved that we as students apply in all 
our relationships Christ’s law of love and promote all measures leading to the 
outlawing of war as an international crime. We, the Student Assembly of the 
‘Student. Young Women’s Christian Associations of the United States, 
believing that in a social order based on Jesus’way of love every individual 
would find free scope for his fullest development, pledge ourselves to seek 
anew to know the mind of Jesus in regard to our race relationships and 
to know the students of other races, that we may rid ourselves of prejudice 
and may promote justice and understanding.” 

New Zealand. ‘‘ The Movement is seeking to impress on students the 
implications of Jesus’ idea of God as Father of all, and that the Kingdom of 
God is not exclusively British or even white.” 
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Works prove the sincerity of words : 


China (Men). “In one conference, six Japanese students and a professor 
attended as regular delegates and were accepted by the Chinese students ina 
fine spirit. One was hardly conscious of any line of nationality. A special 
afternoon meeting was held at which national issues were frankly discussed 
and faced in all calmness and with nothing to disturb the spirit of fellowship. 
The meeting was closed with an affirmation of belief in Jesus Christ as the 
one solution for their problems.” 

. Japan has a committee to look after Chinese students. 

France. ‘‘ As to our international relations, the attitude of students 
remains very open. Partly owing to our foreign student work, partly to the 
share which several of these students have taken in the life of the Associations, 
a real effort towards understanding of and sympathy with other races and | 
nations has made itself felt. The plan for a Franco-German conference, 
during the vacation, unanimously adopted by the General Committee, 
witnesses to the desire to face boldly our most delicate problems.” 

United States. Negro students were present for the first time, as fraternal 
delegates, at a Southern conference this summer. 

South Africa was represented by two white and one negro delegate at the 
General Committee. 

Roumania. The Student Christian Movement is a Federation of Rou- 
manian groups and of a Hungarian group in Transylvania. 
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Through this record of study and of many activities shines a clear 
conviction that the life of society depends on the life of the spirit. In 
the words of one member, the Way “means for each one of us a 
personal quest of holiness. When we find it others will be brought to 
it. The remedy for false economics, iron-bound societies, wars and 
rumours of wars, lies in the creation of a public opinion that is one 
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with the opinion of Christ.” All are agreed that it is ‘‘ the mission of 
Christian Student Movements to see that the students of the world 
set themselves individually and corporately to seek the will of God and 
the power to make that will effective in all their relationships in 
society.” 


PART OF A GREAT COMPANY 


Tue CHURCH AND THE FEDERATION. 


The High Leigh meeting witnessed a larger realization and expression 
of the inter-confessional character of the Federation. There were pre~ 
sent, in greater force than at any preceding meeting, representatives of 
the three great Christian Communions. The Student Christian Move- 
ments of all the Orthodox or Eastern Church countries — Russia, 
Bulgaria, Jugoslavia, Roumania, Syria, and Egypt — sent delegates who 
made valuable contributions to the discussions. Certain of these Move- 
ments were for the first time brought into direct relation to the Feder- 
ation. 

The history of the year shows determined efforts to bring students 
into the communion of the Christian Church. The following extracts 
show the desire and action of certain movements in this direction : 


China has a society for recruiting Volunteers for the ministry. 

Greece reports attempts “ To awaken the interest of students to attend 
the services of the Greek Orthodox Church. Not more than two per cent of 
the students attend church regularly, eight per cent attend more or less 
regularly and the remaining ninety per cent are indifferent to the activity of 
the Church.” 

India. ‘‘ We are glad to recognise that Christian institutions have been 
looking to us more and more for supplying workers of the right type... It is 
our earnest desire to work in harmony with the Church in India and all other 
missionary bodies, Indian and European, working for the good of our country, 
without undermining the loyalty of our members in their respective Churches 
and denominations... We are anxious, therefore, to co-operate with the 
pastors and missionaries in this matter of enlisting the active sympathy and 
support of our young men for the service of Christ through the Churches and 
Missions.” 

Canada. The Student Christian Movement of Canada 1 is ‘‘ a constituent 
unit in the Religious Education Council of Canada ” (Representing Protestant 
Churches and the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A.) and appoints representatives 
on the Boards and Committees of the R. E. C. C. 

The Christian Movement among Russian Students in Western 
Europe. An outstanding characteristic of this Movement is its interest in 
the Church. Many students are turning anew to the Church and finding in the 
services of the Church a meeting of their deepest spiritual needs. At the same 
time students who are not Orthodox are part of the Movement, for as the 
report of one of their conferences states: “‘ The true Church consciousness, 
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the foundation of which is love, humility, freedom and prayer, cannot be 
prejudiced against other confessions, and contact with others should be aimed 
at and established.” 


AUXILIARIES. 


All Movements depend on old members and friends for help. 
Partly for this reason, partly for the furthering of the ideals of the 
Movement, Auxiliary groups tend to grow. Membership in them may 
or may not be confined to former members of the Movement. Ten 
Auxiliary Movements are in existence. 


Australia. “ The Auxiliary is regarded as an integral part of our Move- 
ment, and is becoming an increasingly important factor in the Movement's 
life. It includes in its membership not only past members of Christian Unions, 
but other friends who wish to associate themselves with the Movement, 
though past C. U. people form the majority of its membership. There are 
now Auxiliary groups in each of the six University centres, three of these 
groups — in the three smaller University centres — having been established 
this year. Ihe total membership is about 420. The objects of the Auxiliary 
are (1) to give past members of Unions and others interested an opportunity 
of keeping in touch with and backing up the work of the Movement, (2) to 
help to keep alive in those who have gone out from the Union the ideals for 
which the Movement stands, (3) to help them to promote these ideals in the 
life of the Church and the community. 

Great Britain. “ The Auxiliary has now a constitution of its own with 
a controlling committee. Its contact with the Student Christian Movement 
is that it shares the same offices, a toint budget, and has a clause in its consti- 
tution declaring that one of its responsibilities i is to help the Student Christian 
Movement. “‘ The Auxiliary Movement groups have taken considerable part 
in the preparation of the Conference on Christian Economics, Politics and 
Citizenship, and they also carried out regional and social surveys in a number 
of localities.” 


Auxiliaries founded by old members of Movements are growing in 
parts of the world far distant from their base and are a cheering example 
of a fellowship overstepping social and national barriers. 


Great Britain. ‘A very interesting development has taken place in 
Bombay, where some Auxiliary members have been instrumental in forming 
an International Fellowship of Indians, Europeans and others. Christians and 
those of other religions are included in the Fellowship, which aims at getting 
across some of the unnecessary barriers of prejudice and social custom which 
divide people of different nationalities _Its basis is definitely religious, and 
all its members join together in prayer. It is interesting to note that there are 
three or four other Fellowships of this kind in existence in India. ’ 

Holland. The lines of the Dutch Movement are flung far. In the Dutch 
East Indies one hundred old members are united. They have study groups 
on racial and other questions and also hold camps for East Indian boys. 


Several countries report increased activity and life in their auxiliary 
groups of old members. 


Germany. ‘ ‘We are able to report the awakening of fresh inner life in 
them. This is especially true as regards the younger members. They are 
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taking a more active part in the spiritual conflict of the day ; they no longer 
feel that their spiritual life is something shut off from the world and complete 
in itself. In the midst of the practical work of their professional life they feel 
very strongly their immediate dependence on the Grace of God.” 

Hungary. In spite of economic difficulties, due to an unstable currency, 
old members of the Hungarian Movement have pledged | % of their salaries 
to the funds of the Movement. 


Movements with Auxiliaries and some without, arrange confe- 
rences for old members of the Movement. 

Some Movements are forming Auxiliaries or considering the advi- 
sibility of forming them. 


France. “ Under the name Post-Federation we are making an attempt to 
bring our former members together in unions. In some cases these are local 
Associations in our university towns, which help our student Associations in 
their work ; sometimes they are Associations according to profession, in which 
our former members all over France (engineers, teachers) are brought toge- 
ther and kept in touch with each other by means of a monthly circular.” 

U.S. A. (Women). “ Our connection with graduate students is not as 
wide spread as it should be. Many graduates are raising the question of their 
continued connection with the Movement. The National Y W.C. A. has a 
plan of individual membership with the National Organization which 
graduates are invited to enter. This has been established so recently that we 
cannot estimate its use to the student movement. There are indications that 
a special graduate department may be asked for. ”’ 


HELPERS. 


Movements the world over report the sympathetic help of professors, 
scholars and clergy who give ungrudgingly of their learning, their time 
and their wide experience. 


Great Britain. “ We estimate that considerably over a thousand Principals, 
Professors and other members of Staff are ready to help our Movement in a 
variety of different ways.” 

The Christian Movement among Russian Students in Western 
Europe reports an increasing circle of Russian professors and priests who are 
giving lectures, leading circles and attending conferences. 


Of the relation with older friends. 


The U. S. A. (Women) report: ‘“‘ For a long while it seemed as if the 
teachers and professors in the schools in which we worked found their one way 
of furthering the work of our movement through advising the undergraduates 
who on many local campuses seemed to be the real members of the movement. 
During the last few years, as undergraduates and their friends have been re- 
thinking the whole purpose of our movement, there has come to be a new 
feeling about the part teachers and professors are to have. They are to be 
according to this new thinking (1) co-searchers with the undergraduates and 
the secretaries for Jesus and His way of life ; (2) they are to be recognised as 
people who have travelled farther down the road of life and who have had 
richer experiences which they are eager and willing to share with others. They 
are SORE who believe utterly in youth and its possibilities, who welcome 
student initiative, leadership and growth. In this new comradship of purpose, 
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faculty members and teachers have been on boards and committees, on impor- 
tant studying commissions, and have shared in responsibility occasioned by 
intercollegiate and national work. We are getting help in setting forth special 
ventures of the movement such as summer groups of students in industry and 
Bible leaders’ training institutes.’ 


Some difficulties which the Movement has to meet are mentio- 
ned by 


China. “ In mission schools there are varying attitudes towards the volun- 
tary student religious organisation, ranging from a refusal to recognize any 
place for student initiative, to a policy of isolation, fearing that any participation 
Will beanterfersncemthiche complete freedom for unguided student control. 
The former extreme destroys any evidences of spontaneous life. The latter 
attitude leads to almost sure failure and discouragement. In the government 
schools there is a growing attitude on the part of individual faculty men of 
antagonism to religious work. Though the door is still reluctantly half open, 
that peculiar interpretation of religious freedom which shuts out the consider- 
ation of any religious questions is the attitude one meets most often.” 


LEADERS. 


Few Movements, with the exception of the United States, have any 
special plans for training leaders. Most say that leaders develops in the 
ordinary work of the Movement from among those who are given 
experience and responsibility in its various activities. Some have special 
conferences for members of committees. The practice of Great Britain 
may be cited in this connection. The South Eastern Europe Leaders’ 
Conference and the Secretaries’ School held by the Federation are 
intended for the training of leaders and members of Committees and 
for the help of secretaries. Movements with a large staff of employed 
secretaries are developing certain courses of training. In the United 
States the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. have such training courses. In 
Japan a secretarial institute has been held. But, for the most part, Move- 
ments report that leaders grow naturally, particularly through the 
regular work in Bible Study groups. In this connection both France 
and the U. S. A. have carried out interesting experiments during 
the past year. 


France. ‘‘ We made a special effort this year by getting together a confer- 
ence limited to leaders of Bible study circles. It was a great success. Specialists 
contributed papers on The thought of Jesus and The thought of St. Paul, and 
in addition we drew up with the men and women students present, plans of 
work in the Associations. The result of this work-was our outline of study on 
the Thought of Jesus which has produced such excellent results in our unions, 
and the outline of study on the Thought of St. Paul which has just appeared.” 

U.S. A. (Men). ‘“‘ The past year has witnessed a marked tendency to 
regard conferences which centred around a thorough study of all that was 
involved in the Christian Way of Life as being the most important type of 
training for Student Association work. Two years ago the New England 
Student Associations promoted such a conference. This year it was repeated 
and students representing the women’s colleges united with the men students 
in a week-end of study, discussion and intercession regarding the implicat- 
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ions of the Christian Way of Life. Our summer groups for study, travel and 
service are one of the best training agencies of the Movement. During this 
past year, in addition to the New York Summer Service Group, there were 
industrial service groups in a number of the largest cities of the country aud 
groups for travel and study that went to Europe and Mexico, in addition to 
a group that goes this year to Japan. ” 


In spite of what is being done the training of leaders is a problem. 
From several sources comes this cry ““ We do not know how to find 
leaders ’’. The British Movement writes : 


“We do not think our Bible Study Department is as strong as it ought to 
be. Many more students could be enrolled if more leaders were available. 


For smaller, newer Movements the lack of leaders is most serious. 


Greece writes: “‘ The discovery, training and holding our leaders to 
accepted tasks constitutes one of our gravest problems for the development 
of our student Christian work.” 


OTHER ORGANISATIONS. 


The work of the Federation and its constituent Movements is linked 
with the work of many other organisations. There is constant commun- 
ication and interchange of opinion between the Federation and Inter- 
national Societies such as the Y. M.C. A. and Y. W. C. A. The National 
Movements co-operate with a large number of national Christian 
Societies. 

There is exchange of information with other societies whose concern 
is students, both with those which are unconfessional and with those 
which have a specific confessional basis like the Pax Romana. Inform- 
ation has been furnished on several occasions in the course of the year 
to the Committee on Intellectual Co-operation of the League of Nations 
and, through the European Student Relief, the Federation is in touch 
with national student organisations in many lands and with the Confé- 
dération Internationale des Etudiants. In some countries League of 
Nations Unions and Student Movements co-operate on the study of 
international relations. 

The following extracts from reports give an idea of some Youth 
Movements and indicate relationships existing between National Stu- 
dent Movements and other societies. 


France. ‘“ There are not many national movements exclusively for stud- 
ents, outside certain political organisations. Mention must however be made 
of the Jeune Republique, with the definite programme of promoting a rappro- 
chement between the nations. But this organisation itself has a political 
colour, and took a definite side during the last elections. For this reason, 
although several of our members have joined it in its character of general 
organisation, our Movement observes with regard to it the same attitude of 
detachment as towards all other movements of a political character.” 

Great Britain writes of the National Union of Students: “ Its relations 
with our Movement are of a wholly friendly character ; we help them when 
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we can, and they help us when they can. Their work is quite different 
from ours, but their success is helpful to our movement, in that anything 
which promotes and strengthens the corporate life m the colleges tends 
to make our work easier.” 

U.S. A. (Men). ‘ One of the characteristics of the American student field 
at the present moment is the uprising of many new student movements. Most 
of these movements have as their objective, propaganda for some fairly closely 
defined objective. Our Movement is in contact with such organisations as : 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation, the Fellowship for Christian Social Order, 
and the various new national student movements of the major denominations. 
None of these student movements, excepting possibly the Intercollegiate 
Prohibition Association, have organised world relationships. | A number of 
those most closely allied to the objectives of our American Student Christian 
Association Movement are, however, eager to find these world contacts and 
relationships through closer integration with our work as a part of the World's 
Student Christian Federation. There are some interesting problems presented 
in connection with suggestions being made by some HE these movements 
which deserve thorough study on the part of the Federation. ” 

Germany. ‘“ The Youth Movement has developed from its romantic 
Wandervogel period into a movement which, though strongly conscious of its 
youthful individuality, yet endeavours to reach definite aims. Its really 
influential branches are now those with political and Christian interests. The 
political branch is divided into a nationalist and a communistic group. The 
Christian Youth Movement contains very strong Catholic groups, more or 
less positive or negative in their attitude to their church. The attitude of 
loyalty to the Church is greatly predominant. The Protestant camp contains 
various groups with a very active inward life, some of which lean towards the 
nationalist movernent, others rather towards international activities. The 
“‘ young people of all types have tended more and more to join together in 
definite societies (Bundische Jugend).”’ : 


LOOKING TO THE FUTURE 


We face the coming year with a sense of loss. The list of secretaries 
for 1924-25 which appears at the beginning of this report is poorer by 
two names than the list for the year under review. Mr. Hurrey, who 
for four years has been a secretary of the Federation, has returned to 
the United States to take up his former post of General Secretary of 
the Committee on Friendly Relations among foreign students of 
the American Y.M.C.A. We rejoice that his new work keeps him 
in close touch with the Federation and that we can still feel 
he belongs to us in a special way. Miss Rouse, who during these 
last years has been secretary to the Executive Committee of the 
Federation, has resigned in order to become one of the three secretaries 
of the Missionary Council of the National Assembly of the Church of 
England. There are no words in which to express what Miss Rouse has 
been to the Federation. Many Movements count her their founder ; 
she has been identified with every forward step ; her wide vision has 
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found new ways and her faith has been great enough to take them. 
Though she is no longer a secretary we turn to her at every point for 
help and counsel, for she is and will always be an integral part of the 
Federation to which for twenty years she has given her life. 

The introduction gave a dark picture of the background of university 
life in many lands. Against that background we have seen something 
of the life of the Federation. We have seen the footprints of its members 
compassing the earth ; we have seen a seeking for the life which is in 
Christ and an endeavour to express that life in society ; we have seen 
students giving themselves to the task of relieving suffering, sharing 
their all with their fellows, helping less fortunate comrades. We have 
seen enough to know that the future holds great possibilities of fuller 
understanding between students of different races and nations. Times 
innumerable has love proved stronger than hate. During this period 
some Movements have been tested to the uttermost and the way for 
them is still hedged about by difficulty and danger, yet they walk it 
unafraid. This year the Federation has been enlarged; Korea has 
been affiliated as an independent Movement, and Hungary and the 
Philippines are now full members, while Bulgaria and Roumania have 
become corresponding members. There has been a deepening and 
strengthening of life in many young movements — particularly in the 
Christian Movement among Russian Students in Western Europe 
which is now “a living organism.’ From the Meeting of the General 
Committee we can look back and look forward confident of our unity in 
the search for life through Jesus Christ and in the power of the Spirit 
which binds us together. We can truly say that through faith disaster 
has become opportunity. For these things we are thankful. 

In looking to the future we must not be blind to weaknesses. The 
cry still goes forth for leadership. The British Movement asks “‘ are we 
reaching the students in the colleges, particularly those in science and 
medicine, and if not, why not 2”’ Another Movement reports that the 
majority of its members are theological students ; yet our task is nothing 
less than the winning of the Universities for Christ — because in Him 
is the Way of Life. A convention of a National Union of Students, 
which has no religious basis, recently gave unanimous endorsement to a 
series of resolutions in which this statement occurs: “In its ultimate 
analysis the problem of the student is a religious one... our new appre- 
ciation or evaluation of life evolves out of our struggle and search for 
the absolute through which all our individual problems of life receive 
content, direction and value.’ Students are seeking life ; we believe 
that in Christ is Life. Yet Movement after Movement reports that an 
obstacle for other students is the ineffective life of members. Where 
are the company of men and women showing forth fulness of life 
— fearless and joyful — who alone will meet the need ? 


Financially, the crisis is most serious. Reduced budgets are as plentiful 
as are demands for workers. This often means reduced secretarial 
staff and reduced subscriptions to the Federation; though not in 
every case, for some movements which have reduced their national 
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budgets have actually increased their grants to the Federation. Two 
Federation secretaries have been on leave of absence for a great part 
of the AERC Es and this for lack of funds, not for lack of work, Needed 
visitation has had to be curtailed and invitations to do pioneering work 
have had to be refused. Never has there been greater opportunity, never 
more open doors, never more obvious need. In this matter it is not only 
the future of the Federation which is at stake, it is the faith which is in 
us. If we believe that in Jesus Christ is the Way of Life, we cannot allow 
lack of funds to curtail our work in the universities. —The Federation, 
through the European Student Relief, has done much to relieve physical 
famine. One result of this work has been that students have become 
aware of spiritual famine. Do we consider such famine less desperate ? 
In the past God has called us to make great ventures of faith in following 
His Way. He calls us again to-day as we turn our faces to the future : 


“ ford. we come before Thee in our utter meakness. We can 
do nothing. But Thou canst do all. May Thy grace compensate 
for the hardness of our hearts, the feebleness of our intelligence, 
the narromness of our vision, which reduces Thy designs to 
the scale of our omn littleness. De lay before Thee the restless= 
ness mbich torments our century, the weariness, the anxieties, 
but also the inspired courage of the youth of our universities 
and colleges. Send us the men me need: apostles clear of 
vision, virile of soul, in mhom Thy Spirit is incarnate, mbho in 
Thy Mame shall feed the multitude, heal the body and free the 
soul. Gioe us the spirit of endurance and patience, of love 
and faith which alone can lomer all barriers, so that me may 
be truly one and all may recognise that me are Thy disciples. 
Cord. increase our faith!’. Amen. 
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